WATER  UNDER  THE  BRIDGES
St. Paul. The last court ball had been given there in January 1904,
on the very day that the Japanese, without declaring war, sank the
Petrapauloysk and drowned among others that great Russian war
painter Verestchagin. The news reached the Emperor just before the
arrival of the Japanese Ambassador, who was in ignorance of what had
happened. When he came up to pay his respects, Nicholas II turned
his back on him and the Ambassador quickly walked out again, asked
for his papers and left the next morning.
Later came the massacre of the unarmed people, led by the mysteri-
ous Father Gapon on the great square opposite the Palace, and the
emergence of the revolutionary spectre. Terrified for the life of her
only son, the Empress refused to live in St. Petersburg, and all the
time that I was there the Imperial residence was either at Tsarskoe
Zelo, Oranienbaum, or Strelna, which could be more easily guarded.
So the Emperor lost touch with his people. He came up for the day
to his capital each January ist, when he received the Diplomatic Body
as a whole, or on special occasions such as the Blessing of the Waters
(of the Neva); but so far as I know he never slept again in his capital
till after 1914. To some extent his place in the capital itself was taken
by his uncle, the Grand Duke Wladimir, the grandfather of the Duchess
of Kent. But the Tsar was ceasing to be the Little Father of his
people, and blind loyalty to the Tkone began from that time to wither.
The Cadet or Liberal intelligentsia party in Russia did what it could
to keep constitutional government alive, but that too wilted under the
iron heel of Stolypin, till the Duma scarcely existed except in name.
The Slav easily forgets, and the memories of the Japanese War were
soon forgotten, as was Russian animosity against Britain. Sir Arthur
Nicolson arrived as Ambassador in May with a Mission to improve
Anglo-Russian relations by means of an agreement in respect of
Persia, where our rivalry was to be eliminated by means of a clear
definition of our respective spheres of interest; roughly the north for
Russia and the south for Britain.
Springy had become Sir Cecil and had gone off as H.M. Minister
at Teheran. He was succeeded as Counsellor by another very brilliant
Irishman, Hugh O'Beirne. Very able and extremely good company,
he was immensely popular in all circles in St. Petersburg, where he
remained for nine years, an almost unprecedented period as Coun-
sellor, but his presence there was, if anyone's can be, indispensable.
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